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orders during the struggle which Ludwig the Bavarian waged with the 
pope. Incidentally he has given us a good deal of information about 
the orders and their condition in the fourteenth century. The question 
at issue between papacy and empire was political, involving (1) the 
political supremacy in the empire, and (2) the theories of state and 
church on which this political supremacy was based. The author gives 
a good analysis of the forces and resources of each of the contestants. 
Then follows a brief history of the origin and growth of the orders, 
with an account of their organization. The Knights of St. John on 
the continent were essentially French, and although the order flourished 
in Germany, it never became identified with the country or the people. 
Being thus detached from both nation and emperor, the members of 
the order, with few exceptions, remained neutral, and supported neither 
pope nor emperor. With the German Order the case was quite differ- 
ent. Opposed and abused in the Orient (1) because they were a rival 
of the Templars and of the Knights of St. John, and (2) because they 
were Germans (for the Germans were never popular with the crusaders), 
it was only natural that they should come to look upon themselves as 
the standard-bearers of their nation and of their nationality. Out of 
feelings of patriotism they could be counted on to support their king 
in a struggle with a foreign power. The studies of our author all show 
that this was the case. The German Order supported Ludwig, aiding 
him in word and in deed. The emperor well repaid them, bestowing 
on them many valuable gifts and privileges. — Oliver J. Thatcher. 

A History of Lutheran Missions. By Preston A. Laury. (Reading, 
Pa., and New York: Pilger Publishing House, 1899; pp. 266; $1.25.) 
The notion that modern missions began with William Carey will be 
dissipated by reading the accounts in this volume of Lutheran missions 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Nobler missionaries 
never labored in India than the long line of precursors of Carey from 
Ziegenbalg to Schwartz. The preparations for the modern missionary 
movement were made in the Reformation period, and since that time 
a growing interest in the heathen world has characterized the Protes- 
tant church. The part the Lutherans have taken in this work of 
evangelization is succinctly described in Mr. Laury's volume. — Eri B. 
Hulbert. 

Joseph Glanvill: A Study in English Thought and Letters of the 
Seventeenth Century. By Ferris Greenslet, Ph.D., Fellow in English in 
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Columbia University. (New York : The Columbia University Press ; 
The Macmillan Co., Agents, 1900; pp. xi-j-235; $1.50.) Joseph 
Glanvill, recalled more often in modern days as the author of a 
famous book in defense of the belief in witchcraft and allied psychic 
phenomena, and known, by name at least, to the readers of Poe 
and of Matthew Arnold's Scholar Gypsy, was quite as famous in 
his own time as Anglican preacher, member of the newly founded 
Royal Society, and philosopher at large. This monograph is a study 
of his career and writings, and an attempt to vindicate for Glanvill a 
substantial place in the history of seventeenth-century English phi- 
losophy and theology. Incidentally the Cambridge Platonists, with 
which group Glanvill was closely allied, are studied in some detail, the 
history of the contemporary belief in witchcraft and of GlanvilPs con- 
tributions to it is sketched, and a study of GlanvilPs position in the 
history of English prose style is appended. 

The volume is a creditable monograph on a subject very little 
worked, and will prove useful to the students of the thought of this 
period. Some day doubtless we shall have the much-needed full 
history of English thought in the seventeenth century, corresponding 
to Leslie Stephen's History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, and when that is written the only philosophers included will not 
be Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke. This work is a descriptive and exposi- 
tory essay, rather than an attempt at original criticism, and we are 
treated rather to scraps of philosophy than a full feast. The essay is 
well planned, but not always absolutely coherent in its minor parts. It 
is doubtful whether one ought to undertake a study of this sort without 
seeing all of the material, as Dr. Greenslet very honestly confesses he 
has not been able to do. We think that the author's account (p. 148) 
of the "universal" Elizabethan belief in witchcraft is a trifle exag- 
gerated. At p. 22, 1. 14, should we not- read "monuments" for 
"movements"? An obvious misprint occurs also at p. 178. — F. I. 
Carpenter. 

Undercurrents of Church Life in the Eighteenth Century. Edited 
by Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. (London, New York, and Bombay : Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1899 ; pp. ix+222; $1.75.) The editor is Mr. 
Carter, but the writer is a woman whose identity is concealed. She 
is a sentimental religionist who has a well-nigh idolatrous vene- 
ration for that faction in the Church of England which clung to the 
fortunes of the Roman Catholic James II. and his heirs. In the 



